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SIMPLICITY AND STRENGTH IN 


WRITING. 


Simplicity and strength in writing may al- 
mest be regarded as synonymous. The 
strongest statements are usually those that 
are couched in the shortest and best known 
words. Some persons imagine that extra- 
ordinary events must be described in unusual 
terms. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth, for the first visible straining after 
effect denotes the weakness of a compo- 
sition. The greatest event in all history, the 
creation of the world, is told in a few lines, 
but who, after reading the wonderful story, 
can ever forget that narrative ? 








The writer who aspires to simplicity and 
strength could not do better than make a 
study of the literary style of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Many of Lincoln’s messages and 
speeches have taken their place among the 
classics that will endure as long as the Eng- 
lish language is read and spoken. The 
Gettysburg address is one of these, and an- 
other is that part of his second inaugural 
message which proclaims “ charity to all and 
matice toward none.” The notion that these 
gems of thought and expression were in- 
spired and cost the author no labor is rather 
widespread, but it is not in accordance with 
the facts. Lincoln, on one occasion, ex- 
plained how he came to acquire his lumi- 
nous style. He said :— 

“T never went to school more than six 
months in my life, but I can say this: that 
among my earliest recollections I remember 
how, when a mere child, I used to get irri- 
tated when anybody talked to me in a way 
T could not understand. I do not think I got 
angry at anything else in my life ; but that 
always disturbed my temper, and has ever 
since. I can remember going to my little 
bed-room, after hearing the neighbors talk 
of an evening with my father, and spending 
no small part of the night walking up and 
down and trying to make out what was the 
exact meaning of some of their, to me, dark 
sayings. 

“T could not sleep, although I tried to, 
when I got on such a hunt for an idea, until 
I had caught it ; and when I thought I had 
got it, I was not satisfied until I had re- 


peated it over and over, until I had put it in 
language plain enough, as I thought, for any 
boy I knew to comprehend. This was a kind 
of passion with me, and it has stuck by me ; 
for i am never easy now, when I am hand- 
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ling a thought, till I have bounded it north, 
and bounded it south, and bounded it east, 
and bounded it west.” 

How many writers, or how many public 
men of.the present day give this kind of 
thought to the subjects which they are called 
upon to discuss before the public? And yet 
the life of Lincoln proves that preparation 
always pays. All of the hard years of his 
youth and early manhood was a preparation 
for the mighty task which he was called upon 
to perform. Without any of the ordinary 
advaniages of school or college he was able 
to hold his own with men of the highest edu- 
cation and culture. The secret of his style 
was simplicity. This was shown in a pre- 
eminent degrce in his famous letter to Mrs. 
Bixby of Boston. Although this communi- 
cation is very well known it may be re- 
printed here as a model to aspiring writers. 

“Dear Madam: I have been shown in the 


files of the War Department a statement of 








the Adjutant-General of Massachusetts that 





you are the mother of five sons who have 
died gloriously on the field of battle. I 
feel how weak and fruitless must be any 
word of mine which should attempt to be- 
guile you from the grief of a loss so over- 
whelming, but I cannot refrain from tender- 


‘ing you the consolation that may be found 


in the thanks of the republic they died to 
save. I pray that our Heavenly Father may 
assvage the anguish of your bereavement, 
and leave you only the cherished memory. of 
the loved and lost, and the solemn pride that 
must be yours to have laid so costly a sacri- 
fice upon the altar of freedom.” 

An engrossed copy of this letter hangs on 
the walls of Brasenose College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, as aspecimen of the purest 
English and most elegant diction “}uv}xe 
It is said that as a model of expressive 
English it has rarely, if ever, been surpassed. 

George Barton. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 








Noting the phrase, “in far-off Japan,” 
Bert Leston Taylor remarks that it seems 
impossible for a writing person to mention 
Japan without the adjective “ far-off.” 

It is pointed out by the editor of tne Bid- 
deford ( Me.) Journal that the term “ brig- 
and” is being seriously overworked. “In 
the newspaper language of the day,” he says, 
“it is now made to include anything from 
the boy who holds up a peanut-seller at the 
muzzle of a popgun up through the list of 
train robbers, bank burglars, and sheep 
stealers to a horde of Chinese devils sack- 
ing and burning a city.” The word “ bandit” 
is similarly used, and even more improperly, 
since its derivation gives it the meaning of 
one who is banished, an outlaw. “ Brigand” 
has a similar meaning, primarily having re- 
ferred to a light-armed irregular soldier, 
and so being used to express the idea of a 


COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED.— XXVII. 






lawless fellow, who lives by plunder ; cne of 
a band of robbers, especially one of a gang 
living in mountain retreats; a highway- 
man. 

The past tense of “lead” is “led,” not 
“lead.” “Read” (present) and “read” 
( preterite and past participle) are spelled 
alike, but in using the verb “lead” the dis- 
tinction should be made. 

Writers of English society novels, as well 
as newspaper writers, need tc: know that to 
write “ Sir Thomas Watson, Bart.” is wrong. 
“Bart” is really either an abbreviation of 
the Christian name “ Bartholomew,” or else 
signiiies the hair on the spine of a male 
chamois, while in the possessive it is gener- 
ally used in reference to a well-known Lon- 
don hospital. To avoid this obvious confus- 
ion, the council of the Society of the Barc- 
netage some years ago decided to adopt the 
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letters “ Bt.” as the correct abbreviation for 
the title of “ Baronet.” 

“ Postmistress”” is not a good word. The 
Official designation of the head of a post- 
office is “ Postmaster,” whether man or 
woman. 

To speak of a fraternity of young women 
is as wrong as it would be to speak of a 
sorority of young men. 

“Trite does not mean concise, or terse, 
or apt, as people variously think, but worn- 
out, used until so common as to have lost 
novelty and interest, hackneyed, stale. 

“Railway” is English; “railroad” is 
American. “ Railway,” however, seems the 
better word, and it is well that its use is 
growing here in the United States. In 
speaking of the system of getting slaves to 
Canada at the time of the Civil War, the 
phrase “underground railroad” should be 
used. 

The meaning of the word “ sumptuary” 
seems to be frequently misunderstood. Ac- 
cording to the dictionary sumptuary laws are 
laws intended to restrain or limit the expen- 
diture of citizens for apparel, food, furniture, 
and so on; laws which regulate the prices of 
commodities and the wages of labor; laws 
which forbid or restrict the use of certain 
articles, as of luxurious apparel. 

“Brainy” is an objectionable adjective. 
Instead of saying “‘a brainy young man,” 
say “a bright young man.” 


“Previous to” is longer and no better 
than “ before.” 

The announcement that So ard So’s latest 
book “is enjoying an immense sale” is 
doubly wrong. The sale certainly has some 
limit, and so is not “immense,” and a book, 
being inanimate, cannot enjoy its sale, 
though its publisher and author may. 

In a report of a funeral “ body bearer” 
for “pallbearer” is an offensive werd. 

The use of the term “greasers,” referring 
to the Mexicans, should be avoided, like all 
other contemptuous race terms, such as 
“nigger,” “dago,” “ sheeny.” 

“ Luxuriant ” is sometimes used wrongly 
for “luxurious.” “ Luxuriant” means eéx- 
uberant in growth, growing abundantly, very 
abundant. “ Luxurious’”’ means minister- 
ing to luxury, supplied with the conditions of 
luxury, indulging or delighting in luxury. 

“Partake” means to take a part of, to 
share. It is correct, as well as generous, to 
ask a man to partake of your dinner, but you 
should not say, “I partook of my dinner,” 
when you simply sat down alone and ate it. 

The phrase “ free tolls,” frequently used in 
connection with the Panama canal, is an ab- 
surdity. “Exemption from tolls” is the 
proper phrase. 

Sailors in the navy object strenuously to 
being called “jackies.” “Bluejackets” they 
do not mind. Edward B. Hughes. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





THE READING OF WRITERS. 


I notice that many writers in talking 
about their methods of writing, tell about 
the number of words they do at a sitting, the 
time of day they work, and so on, but say 
nothing about the amount of reading they 
do, or their favorite authors. This seems 
rather odd, since most great writers have 
been omniverous readers, or began as 
such, and their reading more or less in- 


fluenced their work, although it did not 
directly affect it so that they could be ac- 
cused of plagiarism— which might be the 
modern author’s excuse for being chary of 
such information. This, however, is true, 
that after one begins to write, there is not 
much time or inclination for reading, though 
the necessity for it may be great. 
Seattte, Wash. Annie Bigoney Stewart. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
e*%-e 

The statement in the quoted article, 

“Authors Who Wrote in Bed,” in the 


December WRITER, that “ Michael Fairless ” 


died in her teens was wrong. The author of 
“The Roadmender,” who died August 24, 
1901, was born May 7, 1869. Her real name 
was Margaret Fairless Barber. 


It is important for writers who sell stories 
only for magazine or serial publication and 
wish to reserve the dramatic rights to know 
that under the law, as interpreted by recent 
decisions, the sale: by an author of a story 
to a magazine, and the acceptance of a sum 
of money in full payment for the story, with- 
out any further agreement, is in legal fact an 
absolute sale without reservation, carrying 
with it as an incident of ownership the ex- 
clusive right to dramatize the story. The 
copyright of such magazine is_ suffi- 
cient to secure the copyright cf the story 
published therein, and protects the right to 
dramatize it when the publisher is the owner 
of both the story and the dramatic rights. 
Where the owner of a story sells the same 
only ior magazine or serial publication the 
copyright of the magazine does not protect 
those rights which the author retains, unless 
he takes some independent steps to copyright 
them himself ; and since the publishing of the 
story in the magazine operates as an aban- 
donment of such rights, if the story is there- 
after dramatized by a third party the authcr 
can have no redress. 


In this condition of affairs the rights of 
magazine writers can be properly protected 
only by agreement by authors cr publishers 
on some system whereby dramatic and alt 
other rights may be thoroughly safeguarded. 
This can be accomplished, as Arthur C. 
Train, attorney for the Authors’ League of 
America points out, in either of two ways:— 

(a) The editor can copyright each story 
or article separately in the author’s name, 
printing at the bottom of the first page 
thereof a proper copyright notice, as follows: 
“Copyright, John Doe, 1914.” The author 
should then immediately on publication mail 
one copy of the magazine to the Registrar 
of Copyrights in Washington, in conformity 
with the requirements of the present act, en- 
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closing the fee of one dollar. This is, per- 
haps, the simplest way, although it involves 
a separate registration of the magazine for 
each story or article so copyrighted. 

(b) Or the author can sell his story out- 
right to the editor or publisher and safely 
reserve his equitable interests in the dramatic 
or other rights thereto by attaching tc his 
manuscript a “rider” or slip somewhat as 
follows :— 

“This manuscript is submitted with the 
understanding that, if accepted for publica- 
ticn, the same shall be copyrighted by the 
publishers and all rights under said copyright 
{except that of magazine publication) shall 
be held in trust for the benefit of the writer 
as his assigns, and will be reassigned to him 
upon demand.” 


Incidentally, some idea cf what the pub- 
lication of a book means to the publisher 
is given by a correspondent-of the Publishers’ 
Weekly, writing on publishing house routine, 
who urges that the filing system in a publish- 
ing house should be organized on the basis 
that the book is the unit and the file record of 
the book from its inception down to to-day 
shouid be complete. “This ‘book-as-the- 
unit” file,” he says, “should contain every- 
the book’s begetting, its 
conception, its gestation, its birth—and all 
its life thereafter. It should hold the corre- 
spondence with the author, with critics, the 
criticisms before and after its publication, all 
the particulars of composition, paper, print, 
illustrations (artist) and binding, and ‘the 
book-as-the-unit file’ 


“ee 


thing concerning 


should contain cress 
references to indicate the place where things 
too bulky to be kept in it may be found e. g., 
illustrations, drawings, and perhaps proofs. 
‘The book-as-the-unit file’ should contain 
records of all changes in text, illustration, 
covers —the things themselves. It should 
contain the cost record of the book from 
the first cent spent on it to the last so far as 
it can be allocated. It should contain sales 
records and copies of circulars and letters 
that have been printed about it so that all 
that has been done for its promotion can be 








reviewed from time to time, new schemes 
devised, and stones left unturned, turned 
over. The whole life history of the book 
should be there—its cost—the balance against 
it—arrangements with author, printer, artist, 
binder, papermaker—everything. ” 

Obviously the book publisher does some- 
thing, and has a few things to think of, after 
all. W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Arthur H. Gleason, author of the stories, 
* Mamie,” in Women’s Stories for February 
15, and “ The Socialism of Steinmetz,” in the 
March Metropclitan, was editor and writer 
of the department, “What the World Is 
Doing,” in Collier's Weekly from January, 
1909, to June, 1911. He was associate editor 
cf Collier’s Weekly from January, 1908, to 
June, 1911, and again from December, 1912, 
to October, 1913. He contributed from two 
to four editorials a week to the editorial 
page cf Collier’s Weekly from January, 1908, 
to December, 1913, and for six years he was 
the author of Collier’s special Christmas, 
New Year, Eastern, and other “ occasional ”’ 
and “ seasonal” editorials. He is a contribu- 
tor to the editorial pages of Harper's 
Weekly under the present régime of Norman 
Hapgood. Mr. written from 
two to four editorials for the “Caught in 
the Net” department of the Popular Maga- 
zine for each issue from the day the depart- 
ment began to the present time. He has 
had articles and stories published in Col- 
lier’s, Harper’s Weekly, the Outlook, the 
American Magazine, the Popular Magazine, 
the World’s Work, the Review of Reviews, 
the Christian Herald, and the Metrcpolitan 
Magazine. Mr. Gleason has perfected the 
unit of three hundred words, where 
rhythm is used to enhance the value, so that 
a new and more various music is obtained. 
The popularity of these rhythmical prose 
paragraphs has been such that, after their 
first appearance in papers like Collier’s, and 
after the response by letter and newspaper 
quotation from many directions, they have 


Gleason has 


prose 
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been issued by the thousands, in special card, 
booklet, and mounted form. A volume of 
them was published by Frederick Stokes & 
Company, under the title of “The Spirit 
oi Christmas,” and the same firm will pub- 
lish a second volume, under the title ‘ Love, 
Home, and the Inner Life” during the com- 
ing summer. 


Francis Hill, who wrote “ Wild-Rose in 
the Canyon,” which was printed in Collier’s 
for February 28, based the story on a real 
canyon storm that he happened to be caught 
in once. Mr. Hill was born in 1875 in Phil- 
adelphia. In 1901 Charles Scribner's Sons 
published his book, “ The Outlaws of Horse- 
shoe Hole,” a boy’s story of romantic west- 
ern adventure. Before that he had written 
verse and short stories which were printed in 
newspapers, in the McClure Syndicate 
papers, Golden Days, and the Youth’s Com- 
panion—which Mr. Hill calls “that first 
try of every young person with a story in 
mind.” Then his health gave out, and he 
went west, living on ranches and in towns 
from the Canadian line to the Mexican line, 
where he herded sheep, rode the range a 
little, and did a little newspaper writing. He 
had already spent the year between his 
fifteenth and sixtheenth birthdays, on his 
uncle’s ranch in Montana, so that the life 
was not strange to him. For the past two 
years Mr. Hill has been doing some space 
writing for the Sunday department of the 
Philadelphia Record, and meanwhile he has 
had two stories in McClure’s and three in 
Collier's, and verse in the Forum, Munsey’s 
Magazine, and Lippincott’s. This year Mr. 
Braithwaite included a scrap of Mr. Hill’s 
verse in his “ Anthology of Magazine Verse 
for 1913,” and of the three poems of his 
which were printed last year, Mr. Braith- 
waite mentioned two in his Boston Tran- 
script article. 


- 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Gorky. — Maxim Gorky is back in Rus- 
sia after eight years’ exile, perhaps to die 


of consumption before another summer, his 
physicians say. Officially, the Russian 
writer is still at Capri, where he has lived 
since banishment, while bodily he is at Mas- 
tamjaki, Finland, whence he may proceed 
to Moscow. His return is generally a 
secret in Russia, the government desiring tc 
take every precaution against irritating de- 
monstrations by his admirers. 

Last year Gorky was included in the com- 
prehensive amnesty conceded by Emperor 
Nicholas, and could then have returned to 
his native land without opposition, but he 
asserted then that he had no intention of 
taking advantage of the privilege. His fail- 
ing health and longing to see his country, 
however, led him to change his mind and he 
has just completed the trip to Mastamjaki 
by easy stages. 

Gorky’s friends declare that he contracted 
his disease during confinement in the prison 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, but it is 
believed his constitution must have been 
weakened by the many years which he spent 
in actual want, his feverish energy in writ- 
ing and the unceasing labor of deep study 
to overcome his lack of culture. 

There has lately appeared an cxld chrono- 
logy, submitted by Gorky to an editor, who 
asked for an autobiography. Gorky replied 
as follows :—- 

1862—-Born at Nizhni-Novgarod. 

1878—Shoemaker’s boy. 

1879—Apprentice to a designer. 

1880—Cabin boy on a steamer. 

1883--W orker in a manufactory of biscuits. 

1884—Porter. 

1885—Baker’s boy. 

1886—Dummy in a village theatre. 

1887—Fruit-seller. 

1888—Attempted suicide. 

1889—Railway employee. 

1890—-Clerk to an advocate. 

1891—Operative in a salt-mill ; later vag- 
abond. 

1892—Wrote the first novel, “ Makar Cin- 
dra.” 

1903—Celebrity and riches. 

— New York Evening Post. 


Noyes. — Alfred Noyes, one of the few 
men who have continued to make a living, 
and a good living out of poetry, is thirty- 
three years old, and has been writing poetry 
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for more than twenty years. One morning 
when he was nine years old, he said, he 
awcke with an impulse to write a poem, 
and he has been following the same sort of 
impulses practically ever since. At the age 
of fourteen he wrote his first epic, a pro- 
duction in rhymed verse of several thou- 
sand lines, describing allegorically the voyage 
through life as on a ship. He sent the 
poem to James Payn, the novelist, who re- 
turned it with an encouraging letter advis- 
ing him to read more, and nct try to pub- 
lish anything for several years. Mr. Noyes 
waited five years. Then at the age of nine- 
teen his first poem, “ The Symbolist,” was 
printed in the weekly supplement of the 
London Times. At that time he was in 
Exeter College, Oxford, achieving a repu- 
tation far more through his prowess as an 
athlete and especially on the class crew, 
than as a poet. As soon as he left college 
he went to London and began to devote 
himself entirely to the writing of poetry. 
He refused steadfastly to accept any job 
wherein he would have to divide his at- 
tention between his art and anything else. 
In ten years he published ten volumes of 
verse, ranging through nearly every concelv- 
able style and subject and mood, but almest 
always of a uniformly high degree of excel- 
lence. Since the collection of his works in 
a two-volume edition two years ago, be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 copies have been sold. 


Tenniel.— Sir John Tenniel’s most famous 
cartcon is undoubtedly “ Dropping the 
Pilot,” which appeared in Punch just after 
the Emperor, then a young man, had dis- 
missed Bismarck, faithful servant of his 
grandfather and founder of the German Em- 
pire. I[t showed the Kaiser looking over 
the side of the great ship of which he was 
captain at the figure of Bismarck, the pilot, 
descending the ladder, and is said to have 
pleased both the Kaiser aud Bismarck. Sir 
Tohn wen fame also by his illustrations of 
“Alice in Wonderland.” He joined the 
staff of London Punch when he was twenty- 
seven years old, almost by accident. He 


was hauled in at a moment’s notice to help 
illustrate the Punch Almanac when the fa- 
mous cartocnist Doyle resigned after a row 
on the staff. After the death of John Leech 
in 1864, he became the leading cartocnist of 
the paper, and for years drew a cartoon a 
week, more than 2,000 in all. 

His method cf work was unique. He 
used to get his idea well fixed during the 
classic weekly Wednesday night meetings of 
the Punch staff at “ Mr. Punch’s Mahogany 
Tree.” Thursday he merely thought. Fri- 
day he started actually to draw, and had the 
cartoon finished by Monday. On that even- 
ing he received a proof, which he confessed 
in all his years he never dared to open, but 
always left it to his sister to look at first. 
Though Tenniel’s method of drawing was 
with very fine lines, he did his work with 
only one eye, like Du Maurier, his co-worker 
on Punch. The sight of the other eye had 
been impaired in youth. Shortly after his 
retirement he became totally blind. 


Thackeray. — The making public of the 
Lambert collection of Thackeray letters 
clears the last shreds of the gossip ccncern- 
ing him and Mrs. Brookfield. So often the 
publication of letters or diaries cf authors 
and artists shows the man who had seemed 
in his work to be great to have been small 
or mean or ignoble in his life, that any post- 
humous publication of such documents is 
often deplored. Here is a case in which 
private conduct squared with the noblest 
teachings of the novelist, in which the man, 
under stress of strong feeling, remained 
true, not only to his teachings, but to his 
children and to their insane mother. The 
world has long believed Thackeray to have 
been not merely a great novelist but a 
great man. It will know now, by the evi- 
dence of his pen and the record of his con- 
duct, that he was as brave and true as the 
highest ideal that can have been formed 
of him. 

Thackeray’s wife became insane when 
her babies were little, a few years after her 
marriage, was confined in a retreat, and 
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lived there until long after her husband's 
death. The friendship with Mrs. Brook- 
field began when her husband took the 
novelist home to a dinner of cold mutton, 
with tarts brought in from a baker's. It 
was a friendship with both husband and 
wife, but the husband, who, as a clergyman, 
knew all about the possibilities of gossip, 
kept a sharp eye to the proprieties, and at 
various times objected to Thackeray’s visits. 
After the first of these protests this extract 
from a letter of Thackeray’s—a_ letter 
whose truth is borne out by years of good 
conduct innumerable other testi- 
monials — shows how things stood : — 


and by 


My dear fellow, you and God Almighty 
may know all of my thoughts about your 
wife: I'm not ashamed of one of them 
since the days of the dear old tuppeny tart 
dinner till now. ... If I had envy, or what 
you cail passion, or a wicked. thought, I 
should have cut you long ago. 

And, after during which the 
friendship had been interrupted again and 
again by the fear of gossip, during 
which the separations had caused more ct 
less inevitable misunderstanding, he wrote 
this to a friend of Mrs. Brookfield’s:— 


years, 


and 


It’s happier that we should love each 
other in the grave, as it were, than that 
we should meet by sham chance, and that 
there should be secrets or deceit. When 
vou see her preach this to her again and 
again. Many and many a time a friend of 
mine whispers me (he is represented in 
pictures with horns and a tail), “ My good 
friend, a quoi bon all this longing and yearn- 
ing and disappcintment: yonder gnawing 
grief and daily, nightly brooding? A 
couple of lies and the whole thing might be 
remedied. Do you suppose other folks are 
so particular?” Behold there are four 
children put their innocent figures between 
the devil and me: and the wretched old 
fiend shirks off with his tail between his 
hoofs. Go and wipe away her tear, you dear 
kind sister of charity. My girls I suppose 
see all about it; but they love her all the 
same. 

There is a case for the recent student who 
unhesitatingly identified Thackeray with the 
patient and loyal Dobbin of “ Vanity Fair.” 
Neither Dobbin nor Colonel Newcome, of 
blessed memory, grew from an alien soil. 


The life 
Eagle. 


work. — Brooklyn 
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CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Stenographer in Fiction. — A woman of 
much quiet charm and culture, who earns 
her living by swift and accurate stenography, 
has sent us a letter in which she points out 
the frivolous treatment of the stenographer 
in popular literature. As to her appearance, 
see O. Henry’s “The Romance of a Busy 
sroker”” :— 

“ A high-rolled fringe of golden hair under 
a nodding canopy of velvet and ostrich tips, 
an imitation sealskin sack and a string of 
beads as large as hickory nuts, ending near 
the fiocr with a silver heart.” 

As to her mentality, consult “ Short Story 
Writing ”’ by Professor Pitkin of Columbia 
University :— 

“The gum-chewing stenographer, who de- 
vours the literary offspring of Mr. Robert 
Chambers may have her difficulties with this.” 

Her conversation is described in a story in 
the “ Red Book” for November :— 

“ Believe me, when it comes to the real 
thing, the blown-in-the-bottle kind, our 
Bill's got the best of ‘em beat to a: fade- 
away.” 

Her equipment may be found described in 
any of the alleged comic papers :— 

“ Have you done anything for spelling re- 
form? Yes. I fired my blond stenographer.” 

Why is she so treated ? We all know the 
Among those earning their living in 
this way happen to be George Washington's 
great-grandniece, a granddaughter of a Gov- 
Seuth Carolina, a great-grand- 
daughter of Laurens of the first Continental 
Congress, and thousands of others of culti- 
Many are college graduates. 
The truth is, the world loves familiar jokes 
and familiar effects and if one stereotyped 
trick gets started and proves amusing to the 
average mind it is hard to stop.— Harper's 
Weekly. 

Writing by Night. — Although few people 
nowadays can claim to have read any novel 


tacts 


ernor of 
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by Mrs. Catherine Gore, who died January 
29, 1861, for some years her books com- 
manded a larger sale than those of any of 
her contemporaries. She was a_ prolific 
writer, turning out seventy novels between 
1824 and 1861, vet she worked on a strange 
plan. When J. R. Planché visited Paris in 
1837 he found Mrs. Gore living in the Place 
Vendome writing novels, plays, articles for 
magazines —almost every description of 
literature flowing from her indefatigable pen. 
“ How do you manage it ?” I asked her. “I 
receive, as you know, a few friends at dinner 
every evening. They leave me at ten or 
eleven, when I retire to my room and write 
till seven or eight in the morning. Then I 
go to bed till noon, when I breakfast, after 
which | drive out and pay visits, returning 
at four to dress for dinner. As soon as my 
friends have departed I go to work all night 
again.””— London Chronicle. 


The Discovery of Lithography.— The dis- 
coverer of the art of lithography, Aloys 
Senefelder, born in 1772, was a German 
craftsman of an ingenious turn, who was one 
day practising “reverse’’ printing by means 
of a soft stone planed down to a smooth 
face. He himseif records that while thus 
engaged his mother asked him to take down 
a note of a laundry account, and he did this 
—in the absence of a scrap cf paper — by 
writing on the stone. Later, it occurred to 
him that as the ink he was using had been 
prepared for the purpose, it might conceiv- 
ably stand acid and leave the rest of the 
stone “bitten in.” No sooner said than 
done. He etched the stone with a solution 
of aqua fortis, dried it, and inked it with a 
leather ball. The lettered pattern took the 
color well, he took the impression with a 
piece of paper, and lo! a new art had come 
into the world. — Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Short-story Market in England. — Do 
you want to make a fortune ? Then write 
short stories and sell them to the English 
magazines for from £4 to £10 a thousand 
werds. Walter Grierson, general manager 
and director of George Newnes’, Ltd., says 









that the English editors find the supply of 
good short stories growing smaller and 
smaller. Of course, as Mr. Grierson ex- 
plained recently to a Times reporter, the 
demand is for a particular sort of short 
story. Fiction of a sort popular in some 
circles only a few years ago is no longer 
desired. 

“What we want in England,” said Mr. 
Grierson, and his words have weight, since 
George Newnes’, Ltd., publishes the Strand 
Magazine, the Wide World Magazine, the 
Grand Magazine, and other periodicals, “is 
a writer whe will keep away from morbid 
studies of sex relationship, who will keep 
away also from sentimentality. And there 
is no more need of detective stories. We 
want scme one who will write stories con- 
taining vivid character studies, interesting 
plots, and strong emotional appeal. If you 
have such a writer send him over to Eng- 


land !"*— New York Times. 


Suggestions from a Blind Reader. — Useful 
practical suggestions fer writers are made 
by J. Preckenridge Ellis in an article en- 
titled “The Finger Test of Literature,” in 
the American Magazine for February. Mr. 
Ellis is not literally blind, but his eyes are 
so weak that it is possible for him to read 
but very little from the printed page. His 
mether is in the same condition, and he 
reads for himself and for her with his finger 
as blind people do. With this experience 
he writes :— 

“Tf the its place, it must 
grope among mountains cf bewildering dots 
with no trail leading back to the starting 
point. Sometimes it goes on a strike, re- 
fusing to do another stroke of work until 
it has rested, no matter how exciting the 
tale ; this is after long travel has caused it 
te lose all delicacy of touch, insomuch that 
the words grow blurred and everything turns 
to ‘x’s, ‘z’s and ‘q’s—all of which feel 
pretty much alike. During this enforced 
waiting, no other finger can be sent as a 
scab to take the striker’s place, for, strangely 
enough, only that trained and long-experi- 
enced left forefinger can read a word; the 
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other fingers are as useless as proud and 
pampered dames of royal courts if suddenly 
put in the kitchen. With these difficulties 
in mind, and while the listener’s attention 
hangs precariously on the doled-out word, 
ah, how important it is for our author to 
have something worth saying, and to say it 
in the fewest words — words, so far as may 
be, without a single ‘x,’ a single ‘z,’ that is 
to say, simple, homelike words, short and 
ful! of life! 

* Much depends on how the book begins. 
If there is a grand flourish at the opening 
no more substantial than breath in a trum- 
pet, if the author deliberately sets himself 
to his task as if working by the day rather 
than by the job, if he cunningly selects his 
words with dexterity too evidently self- 
conscious, clothing his nakedness of thought 
in the silks and satins of language, he is 
pleasing nobody but himself. After the 
finger has toiled over barren foothills with 
no refreshing stream in sight, it may go on 
there is no other book in Braille 
closer than Boston, but it proceeds dejectedly, 
while she listens fights heroically 
against drowsiness. Even when the 
at last warms to a plot and the plot begins 
to tinge with suspense, that unlucky begin- 
ning dampens the spirits with resentful 
memories ; even a belated murder that might 
have happened in time to lure us on now 
prompts no impulse to look under the bed. 

‘Next to a dull beginning, my finger had 
to complain of the superfluous word, no 
matter how harmonious or exactly chosen. 


because 


who 
story 


Since every dot on the embossed page robs 
that finger of a tiny fraction of its reading 
power, it is indeed discouraging literally to 
throw away its strength on useless ‘ands’ 
and ‘buts’ and ‘verys’ to say nothing 
of those multiplied. descriptive adjectives 
crammed into the paragraph to make “ fine 
reading.”” Rhetorical outbursts, maddening 
balanced sentences, carefully worked-up 
climaxes, vain repetitions, in short, all vege- 
tation, no matter how luxuriant, that must 
be cleared out of the way before one can 
get anywhere — how could all such be met, 
save in high dudgeon? And if mere useless 


words were an aggravation what shall we 
say of descriptions of scenery and weather 
which the man with two eyes blithely skips 
—or of some superfluous character in the 
tale, put there that the tale may be longer 
and nct that it may wag to any better pur- 
pose? : 

“Special complaints must be lodged 
against all hackneyed phrases, the last word 
cf which is as evident, when the first word 
is reached as the earth underfoot, yet 
which must be felt out in order to get 
something else. Occasionally my mother 
would sigh: ‘Now he is going to say...’ 
And I would dole out what her experienced 
thought-waves would have washed aside. 
And, ah, that anecdote whose point we ah- 
ticipated so long before my finger was laid 
upon it, that it sat heavy, like a warmed- 
over biscuit !” 

Modern Fiction. — Any one who makes half 
an effort to keep in touch with the serious 
stories cf today is struck by the predomi- 
nance of abnormality among the important 
characters. A favorite recipe for the mod- 
ern novel is to create a presentable man or 
woman and to fasten on him or her some 
immoderate passion or some startling men- 
tal peculiarity. This personality is mixed 
with judicious dashes of motive and envircn- 
ment and then’ kneaded, manipulated, 
out, analyzed and dissected 
until the reader’s mind is fairly saturated 
with the particular brand of wrong-headed- 
ness with which the hero or heroine is af- 
flicted. The recital may be entertaining if 
the author knows how to write. But such 
a tale with the sensitive reader a 
feeling that he wishes he had n’t read it. 

It seems as if writers were squandering 
time and talent in following this popular 
notion of picturing things as they are not. 
Life as it is, is a fairly big subject. There 
is nothing we all enjoy more than seeing 
curselves as others see us. Nearly all the 
great and dramatists owed much 
of their greatness to their acuteness of ob- 
servation and their ability to portray clearly 
and forcibly contemporaneous men and man- 
ners. The names of characters of Dickens, 
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Thackeray, Shakspere, Moliére, and Sheri- 
dan are applied every day to persons whose 
foibles we wish to describe with force and 
piquancy ; we all know a Micawber, a 
Becky Sharpe, a Tartufe or a Shylock. How 
many authors of today are honored in a sim- 
ildr manner ? 

There are, of course, many living fiction 
writers whose works merit the highest com- 
mendation. But the great army of lesser 
lights appear to think that fine writing and 
“lofty” topics constitute “literature.” 
Young authors might profitably study Al- 
phonse Daudet’s “Lettres de mon Moulin.” 
This little book is distinguished by the most 
extreme simplicity of language, thought and 
subject. Yet, in a purely literary sense, it 
to stand among the masterpieces 
cf prose writing. — Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle. 


deserves 


The Square Jaw in Fiction and Fact. — Does 
a square jaw necessarily indicate power ? 
We read cf the usual hero in the story that 
his “firm, square jaw betokened mastery.” 
Is it not rather the solid, firm strong chin 
that carries this mark ? And I have known 
men whose jaws were not boxlike and whose 
chins were almost receding who were never- 
theless men of great ability and great power. 
—‘“A Novel Reader,” in the York 
Sun. 


New 


Writing a One-act Play. — It is astonishing 
how difficult it is to find new one-act plays 
capable of helding a London music-hall- 
audience for the usual time limit of half an 
hour. Authors send in play after play, many 
with excellent dialogue, and fair character- 
ization, but they lack action and have no 
important situations or even a dramatic 
“ curtain.” 

Now that all the great music-halls in 
London and the provinces present one or 
more one-act plays in their nightly pro- 
gramme, the demand fer this class of piece 
is increasing, but the hunt for the quarry 
is as disappointing as ever. Do authors not 
realize the great field that lies before them ? 
A successful one-act piece in the halls can 


run for three or four years, and if excep- 
tionally good be played abroad and in 
America. There is now always a steady 
demand for these pieces, but the supply is 
inadequate and limited. Writers seem to 
think any little story strung tegether with 
well-written dialogue will do; but it won't. 
Good dialogue of course materially helps 
a play, but it is new ideas and strong situa- 
tions that are required so badly 

For a one-act drama to be effective it 
must contain at least one powerful situa- 
tion, and a terse dramatic “curtain” at the 
end. In a short comedy there must be 
plenty of situations, a lot of “ business,” 
and an effective “curtain” also. It seems 
very simple, does n’t it — suggests impossi- 
bility of failure—yet how difficult it is te 
write a really good one-act play ! 

Most authors consider dialogue comes 
arst, but a dialogue will never make a play ; 
situation will. First, then, let them think 
out and hit on a powerful story, gradually 
increasing in interest and excitement until 
the climax is evolved in a dramatic curtain, 
and a successful play. The situation once 
found, the dialogue will follow naturally. 

A comedy is more difficult to write than 
the stronger play. Again, it is the situa- 
tions, the business, the climax that must be 
thought cut; and even the scenario of an 
effective story of either kind of one-act play 
is salable, because a really new idea or situa- 
tion once found, any one can supply the fill- 
ing in. After all, what is the value of dia- 
with the thrill of a 
dramatic situation or the fun caused by ef- 
fective “ business ” ? 

The brilliant comedy lines ever 
written will never get the sustained hearty 
roar of laughter a simple piece of natural 
relevant “business” will create; the most 
powerfully written “scene a faire” is value- 
less unless it is the outcome of, and the 
great situation in, the story. 

The difficulty of writing the successful one- 
act play is enhanced by the extraordinary 
amount of plot, construction, idea, and sit- 
uaticn that has to be concentrated, 
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densed, and compressed into the half-hour 
limit at the author’s disposal. Many a good 
piece oi this sort would be capable of ex- 
pansion into three or even four acts. 

The music-hall audiences, really the easiest 
to please and the best in the world, are un- 
consciously critical ; they want “the earth” 
in a few minutes, and in most instances see 
that they get it. They are more difficult to 
“hold” than theatre audiences, but once 
“get” them and you retain their interest 
te the end. 

Finally, let dramatic authors consider 
that while they are waiting for their bigger 
plays to be accepted there is credit and 
money waiting for them if they can write 
successful one-act plays for the music-halls. 
Five pounds a week coming in for a year or 
two would be useful to a struggling author. 

The Three Arts Club, realizing the im- 
portance of the matter, is offering a prize of 
£50 for a one-act play, promising the lucky 
author a London production of his work in 
the autumn. There are at least three well- 
known managers running “stars” in the 
music-halls whe pay good prices for plays 
when they can find the material they require. 
There are many engaged in “ The Hunt for 
the One-Act Play” who are still waiting 
to catch even a glimpse of the hare. — E. 
B. Norman, in the London News. 


Rhetoric ws. Poetry. — A reader of Gray’s 
Elegy has discovered two mistakes in gram- 
mar in a single stanza. How many he 
might have found by looking further may 
never be known, since he points these out 
in sorrow rather than in exultation. The 
poet wrote, either ignorantly or carelessly, 
as follows :— 

Their name, their years, 


spelt by the unlettered 


muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And mary a holy text around she strews 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


“Their name!” exclaims the twentieth-cen- 
tury critic. 
one’s face that this should be “their names,” 
since “all the people in the graveyard did 


Is it not as plain as the nose on 


not bear the same name” ? 
written “their names,” 


Yet if Gray had 
how long would it 


have been before some reader would have 
asked how many names pecple had in that 
graveyard ? Then our poet was so slip-shod 
as to write “many a holy text... that 
teach.” Clearly, this should be “ teaches,” 
since the form of “text” is singular; it is 
only the idea that is plural. Pocr Gray 
seems to have been under the domination of 
ideas instead of words, of the imagination 
rather than the reason. Otherwise, how 
easy it would have been for him to be cor- 
rect in his grammar without injuring the 
metre. Our critic is so good as to suggest 
alternatives : — 

And holy texts around she strews 

‘That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


many 


sade And many a holy text around she strews 

To teach the rustic moralist to die. 
It is so simple if you are only not toc much 
of a poet to know how. — New York Even- 
ing Post. 


Style Distinguished from Diction. — Impor- 
tant elements in the development of a good 
style in writing are a feeling and memory 
for words, a sense of order and logic in 
their arrangement and a genius for comple- 
tion rather than fragmentariness. Brevity 
should not be carried to the verge of pov- 
erty. The injunction to few words should 
not be pushed farther than to mean the 
fewest words that will adequately express 
the desired neglecting the 
words of explanation or particular applica- 
tion that may be necessary to turn a state- 
ment of fact into information, or a means 
of culture. Facts themselves are not cul- 
tural, they are not always informative, and 
may be misleading. They may minister only 
to curiosity, to the desire for accumulation, 
to interest in things apart from ideas. At 
best they seldom have intrinsic value, and 
usually become contributive to knowledge 
only when viewed in their complementary 
relations. 

A man’s style is inevitably a reflection of 
his modes of thought, yes, even cf his char- 
acter. If he is sincere, it reveals him; if 
not sincere, it reveals his insincerity. A 
great man cannot speak in petty phrases, 
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and a borrowed style never fits well enough 
to deceive any but the unsophisticated. A 
gocd style is not crystallized. Its vocabu- 
lary is not so limited that an accustomed 
reader, given the subject and method of 
treatment, can mentally run ahead supply- 
ing words and deriving a certain enjoy- 
ment from seeing how almost exactly he is 
able to forecast. Neither does the possessor 
of a really good style treat every subject 
so nearly in the same way as to proclaim 
himself. Variety of words should be accom- 
panied by variety of phrase. Not every sen- 
tence is to be a trumpet blast, any more 
than every sentence should carry a sustained 
melody. 

Style cannot be built up through rules 
and mechanical practice, but it can be shaped 
and refined according to individual progress 
and aim. To flceut individual style in writing 
as something affected or meretricious is to 
misunderstand the term and to confound it 
with diction cultivated for its own sake, for- 
getting that style. is not.in the nature of 
ornament but of texture. Can it be 
supposed that the King James Bible would 
have been the power it is, if all its parts had 
been written in the same style? As a 
record of human experience conveyed 
through human channels, its various styles 
evidence more or less the planes of thought 
occupied by its several writers. Some pas- 
sages have so much personal coloring as to 
seem little but the message of the individ- 
ual. Others, and these the most sublime 
and the priceless, have risen in the state- 
ment of truth to a point where they stand 
by themselves, as bear- 
ing no trace of the utterly surrendered will 
through which they were conveyed. The 
mark of the human hand is not upon them. 

This is the acme of style. In these lofty 
results is it proved that style in writing is 
not mannerism; that it is experience, 
growing ever more beautiful with the up- 
ward soaring cf the thought it embodies.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


divine messages, 


Rule of Writing. — The great rule of writ- 
ing is to write as much as one can on sub- 








jects that interest one, disdaining no help 
of any kind, tapping formal criticism, 
friendly advice, the practice of distingushed 
men, the trials of the audience or the press 
— but keep writing, keep composing, keep 
looking for better expressions. — William 
Tenney Brewster, in “ Writing English 
Prose.” 
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NEWSPAPER MORALS. 
tic for March, 


Henry L. Mencken. Atlan- 


CuHartts Exiot Norton. 
Littlefield. 
“ RONNIE 


With portrait. 
Century for March. 

Annir Laurie.” With new researches 
concerning the subject and the author of the famous 


Walter 


song. lilustrated. J. Cuthbert Hadden. Century 
for March. 

S. Weir Mitcuert. Spirit of the Century, in 
Century for March. 

Hi. C. Cwatrietp-Taytor’s Lire or Carto Got- 
DONI. W. 


D. Howells, in Editor’s Easy Chair, in 
Harper’s Magazine for March. 

SciENceE AND Literature. John Burroughs. 
American Review for March. 

Tur Sea in THE GREEK Poets. 
North 
LAFCADIO 
for March. 
HaIKal 

March. 
3REAKING 
Davis. 


North 


William Chase 
Review for March. 
Hadland Davis. 


Greene. American 


Hearn. F. Forum 


Poetry. Gertrude Emerson. Forum for 
INTO THE Movies. 
Scribner’s for March. 

Liserties Bret Harte Took With His Native 
Laxp. Robert Fulton. Bookman for March. 

Tue AMERICAN Nove. 1n Germany. Grace Isabel 
Colbron. Bookman for March, 

Tne DRAMATIZATION OF NOVELS, AND THE NOVEL- 
IZATION OF Prays. Brander Matthews. Lippincott’s 
for March. 

NOTES ON THE Sources oF Poe’s Poetry: Cote- 
RIDGE, KEATS, SHELLEY. Routh. Modern 
Notes for March. 

Prose Fiction 1n ENGLAND Berore RICHARDSON. 
Ronald S. Crane. Modern Language Notes for Febru- 
ary. 

ORIGIN AND Force oF 
George O. Curme. 
ruary. 

PoE 
Srory. 


Richard Harding 


James 
Language 


THE Sprit INFINITIVE. 
Modern Language Notes for Feb. 


AND 


SPIELHAGEN ; 
McBurney Mitchell. 
for February. 


NOVELLE AND SHort- 


Modern Language Notes 
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AutTHor’s Corrections. Author 
February. 

THe Maxkinc oF A Worthy, Svuccessrut News- 
PAPER. Samuel Bowles. National Printer- Journalist 
for January. 

No Critics, No Prays. “S. O.” 
for February. 

Yeats, Lapy Grecory, anp Synce. —II. 
Moore. English Review for February. 

An EncGiisH NOTEBOOK OF VOLTAIRE. 
Review for February. 

Reminiscences, — II. 


(London ) for 


English Review 
George 
English 


Lyman Abbott. Outlook 
for February 28. 
Tue Great Lorp Lytton. 


Bellman tor February 28. 


Isa Carrington Cabell. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Thomas Hardy, who is now seventy-three, 
has married Miss Florence Emily Dugdale, 
for some years his secretary, and a close 
friend of Mr. Hardy’s first wife, whom he 
married in 1874 and who died in I9g12. 

Alfred Noyes has been asked to join the 
faculty of Princeton University, taking a 
visiting professorship, with lectures on 
modern English literature. 

Henri Lowis Bergson has been elected a 
member of the French Academy. 

William Waldorf Astor has declared that 
unless the Pall Mall Gazette becomes a pay- 
ing proposition by January I, it will die. 

Theodcre Watts-Dunton, poet, 
author of many books, and noted 
contributions to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, is still working, though he is now 
eighty-one years old. At present he is en- 
gaged on a volume of collected essays. 


essayist, 
for his 


Catherine Duer Mackay and Clarence H. 
Mackay have secured a divorce in Paris. 

Robert Herrick and his wife have lived 
apart for two years, but Mrs. Herrick says 
she is not contemplating divorce or legal 
separation. 

“The Modern Short Story,” by Lucy 
Lilian Notestein and Waldo Hilary Dunn, is 
published by the A. S. Barnes Company. 

“The Art of the Short Story,” by Carl H. 
Grabo, is published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


A forthcoming book by Henry James, en- 
titled “‘ Notes on Novelists,” will review the 
labors of Flaubert, Balzac, George Sand, 
Zola, D’Annunzio and other ° continental 
writers. 

“Henry James,” by Ford Madox Hueffer, 
is published by Secker in London. 


After lying in a safe for ten years in manu- 
script form, “Oscar Wilde—His Life and 
Confessions,” by Frank Harris, is being pub- 
lished privately in London, for subscribers 
only. 

“Oscar Wilde and Myself,” by Lord 
Alfred Douglas, will be published soon. 

“ Twenty-five Years: Reminiscences,” by 
Katherine Tynan, is published in New York 
by the Devin-Adair Company. 

In their Modern Biographies the Houghton 
Mifftin Company will publish a short life of 
Paul Verlaine by Wilfrid Thorley. It will 
be the first complete life of Verlaine pub- 
lished in English. 

“English Literature: A Survey from 
Chaucer to the Present Day,” by G. H. Mair, 
is announced by Henry Holt & Cc. 

“The New American Drama,” by Richard 
Burton, is published by the Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 

The most complete biography of Synge 
yet attempted is to be published shortly by 
the Macmillan Company under the title 
“John Millington Synge and the Irish 
Theatre.” The author is Maurice Bourgeois. 


“The Spiritual Drama in the Life of 
Thackeray.” by Nathaniel Wight Stephen- 
son, is published by the George H. Doran 
Company. 

Edmund Gosse is writing a biography of 
Swinburne for the English Men of Letters 
series. 

“Tolstoy,” by Edward Garnett, is published 
by Constable in London. 

The personal memoirs of Tolstoy, by his 
son Ilya, will be issued in this country by the 
Century Company, after serial publication in 
the Century Magazine. 
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The New Republic is the proposed name 
of the new weekly to be published in New 
York, under the editorship of Herbert Croly, 
Walter Weyl, Walter Lippman, and Francis 
Hackett, which is to deal, something after 
the fashion of the English New Age, with 
pciitics and literature. 

The first number of Present Day Papers, 
the successor of the British Friend, which 
has been published in London for a good 
many years, and which has been discontinued, 
has been published at Haverford, Penn. Dr. 
R. M. Jones is the editor of this new journal, 
the scope of which is to be international. 

The Woman Rebel, which acccrding to its 
prospectus is to be “A paper of ideas, not 
cf words —a paper for the advancement of 
woman’s freedom—a paper dealing with the 
conditions which enslave her and the manner 
in which she is enslaved—by the machine, by 
sex conventions, by motherhood, by wage 
slavery, by bourgeois morality, by customs, 
laws and superstitions,” is to be published 
semi-menth!ly in New York. Margaret H. 
Sanger will be the editor. 


A new weekly paper in London called 
Mackirdy’s Weekly, and edited by “the well- 
known social worker and authoress,” Mrs. 
Archibald Mackirdy, calls itself “‘ A new de- 
parture in journalism,” “entirely unbiased 
and free,” and “the most fearless and pro- 
gressive social journal ever published.” It 
is advertising for manuscripts. 

The New Weekly, to be published in Lon- 
don under the editorship of Scott James, the 
author of “ The Influence of the Press,” an- 
nounces that it will not concentrate its main 
attention upon politics, but will “take none 
the less a searching view of serious personal 
matters, the most intimate facts and the 
most vital ideas of modern life.” 

One hundred dollars is offered as a prize 
by the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston, for a play suitable to be 
acted by adults for the amusement of an 
audience of children between nine and twelve 
years of age. The successful authcr will 
have his or her play produced at one of 
Boston’s playhouses. 





In aid of the campaign of universal peace 
and to stimulate interest among Sunday 
school pupils, the Carnegie Peace Union, re- 
cently organized, will offer more than one 
hundred prizes for essays on “ peace.” Chil- 
dren of all church denominations will be 
eligible to compete. Supplementing this 
action, prizes of $500, $300 and $200 re- 
spectively, will be offered to students of 
American theological seminaries for similar 
essays. 

The biennial award of the Justin Winsor 
prize by the American Historical Association 
is open to the competition of any writer who 
has not published a work of importance or 
who has not attained an established reputa- 
tion. He must submit a monograph based 
on independent and original investigation in 
American history. Full particulars of the 
contest will be sent on application by Pro- 
fessor Claude H. Van Tyne, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The National Municipal League has 
founded a prize of $250, offered by Martin D. 
Hull of Chicago, for a good government 
essay, Open to graduate students in municipal 
gcvernment in American educational institu- 
tions. This supplements the Baldwin prize, 
which has been open to undergraduates. 


The Silk Association of America offers a 
first prize of $200, three second prizes cf $100 
each, four third prizes of $50 each, and four 
fourth prizes of $25 each, for the best written 
essays on the subject of silk. The competi- 
tion is Open to every one engaged in the silk 
industry, whether as employer, employee, 
technical expert, merchant, manufacturer, or 
salesman. The object cf the competition is 
to get the ideas of those in the business as to 
ways of improving raw silk or methods cf im- 
proving its manufacture. All manuscripts 
must be filed with the secretary of the assc- 
ciation, No. 354 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
before June 1. 


London authors, dissatisfied with their re- 
muneration, have held a meeting at which 
they passed a resolution in faver of the 
formation of a union, supported by a maga- 
zine of its own. 
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The editor of the Associated Sunday Mag- 
sGliciting short stories 
number of the 


ae 


azines is from “a 
prominent 
writers,” His letter 
says that stories of any kinds are 
solicited, but goes on tc qualify: “ Stories 
that are morbid or grewsome, distressing, or 
Nor are ghost 


limited more 
prizes. 


and all 


offering seven 


unpleasant are never wanted. 
stories wanted, at least not without plausible 
explanation of their supernatural element ; 
nor stories with such themes as elopements, 
sex problems, and marital infelicities gener- 
ally. . .The test is: May the story be read 
aloud in the average family circle wth every 
member of the family present, irrespective 
of age or sex ?”’ 

The Smart Set, which about a year ago an- 
nounced that unconventionality would be its 


watchword, saying that its “ stories need not 
strive to point a bourgeois moral ; that vir- 
tue must not necessarily triumph over vice ; 
and that there must not necessarily be a 
happy ending,” now says: “ We published 
many and realistic stories tcld as 
they would actually happen in real life, re- 
gardless of whether the final outcome were 
cheering or depressing. This wen 
us the strong approval of many well-known 
and But —tc- 
with approval we 
have received stout protests. Many of our 
have written us that 
We admit 
a certain force in the criticism, and so, we 
announce, not a less discriminating realism 
in such realistic stories as we may publish, 


str yng 


course 
authors literary critics. 
gether this academic 


ost valued readers 


they did not like the innovation. 


but a good round measure of romantic and 
humorous relief, to the end that our friends 
old and new, may find in us that variety they 
ask of a magazine which, above all, seeks to 
entertain. We shall continue to make our 
appeal especially to the well-educated, think- 
ing, appreciative, alert-minded class of 
Americans who like fiction with a little tang 
to it, who relish a bit of subtlety now and 
then, who iike to be surprised; who enjoy 
stories of ideas ; stories with a strong dra- 
matic flavor; stories ccntaining an occa- 
sional thrill; in a nutshell, stories different 
from those found in the usual magazine. 


The American Society of Authors, Com- 
posers, and Publishers has been organized in 
New York. The object of the society, 
similar to others in Europe, is to collect 
royalties for the performance of the works 
of its members, as well as for the sale of 
printed music. 

The editor of The Century announces that 
hereafter one-half of every issue of the 
magazine will be fiction. 

Eugene Berri Watt, charged in New York 
with using the mails to defraud, failed te 
appear for trial and his $2,500 bond was for- 
feited. In the two years that Watt managed 
the National Authors’ Institute it is alleged 
6,200 persons in various 
parts of the country to pay him from two 
dollars to twenty dollars each for lessons in 
moving-picture scenario writing. 


he prevailed on 


Miss Edith Cooper, who died at Richmond, 
England, recently, was the author, in colla- 
boration with Miss Catherine Bradley, of the 
poems published under the pseudonym of 
“Michael Field.” 

Stanley Houghten left an estate valued at 
only $27,440. It had been said that his 
profits from “Hindle Wakes” alone 
amounted to as much as $500,000. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s estate is valued at 
$125,000. 

General James Grant Wilson died in New 
York, February 1, aged eighty-one. 

Zoe Anderson Norris died in New York, 


February 13, aged forty-seven. 
Alcée Fortier died in New 


Orleans, February 14, aged fifty-seven. 


Professor 


Rev. Theron Brown died at Newtonville, 
Mass., February 14, aged eighty-one. 

Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood died in 
Washington, February 15, aged seventy-two. 

Theodore L. DeVinne died in New York, 
February 16, aged eighty-five. 

Richard Cox Weightman died in Washing- 
ton, February 17, aged sixty-eight. 

Mary Devereux Watson died at Engle- 
wood, N. J., February 20. 

Sir John Tenniel died in London, Febru- 
ary 25, aged ninety-four. 





